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On a Pseudo-Test of Translation 


by NELSON GOODMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Wuen the question arises whether two given sentences are translations of 
one another, we often find a negative answer defended by the argument 
that we might know the truth of one without knowing the truth of the 
other. If this argument is taken literally, then no sentence can translate 
another in a different language. Indeed, any two different sentences, even 
in the same language, are such that we might know the truth of one with- 
out knowing the truth of the other. 

Perhaps, then, the principle is that two sentences that we understand 
differ in meaning if we might know the truth of one without knowing the 
truth of the other. But then it becomes utterly pointless. The earlier ver- 
sion suggests that if we are not sure whether two sentences differ in mean- 
ing, we can find out by asking whether we might know the truth of either 
without knowing the truth of the other. Now we discover that this test 
applies only to sentences we understand. And to understand merely to the 
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extent of being able to use a sentence properly in some contexts is not 
enough; for plainly we might understand each of two synonymous sentences 
in this way and yet know the truth of one without knowing the truth of 
the other. But if we understand two sentences fully, if we ‘know the mean- 
ing’ of each, then we already know, without any further test, whether they 
have the same meaning. 

Talk about meaning is usually obscure. The clarification ostensibly 
achieved by the supposed test in terms of possible knowledge of truth- 
values is wholly illusory. 


NOTE 


+A recent example occurs in a book review by Professor Roderick Chisholm in the 
Philosophical Review, 61:247 (1952). One revision in the present note was occasioned 
by a comment by W. V. Quine. 


Reichenbach on Percewing 


by RODERICK M. CHISHOLM 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Ir 1s important, I believe, to call attention to a consequence of Professor 
Reichenbach’s amended analysis of perceiving. 

The amended analysis may be summarized as follows: “To say that a 
man A perceives a dog is to say that A’s bodily state has all of those neural 
properties which it is physically necessary for it to have whenever A 
observes a dog.” The purpose of the analysis is to provide a method of 
translating into nonintentional terms sentences containing the intentional 
expression “perceives.” The term “observes” is to be interpreted noninten- 
tionally, possibly as synonymous with “is sensibly stimulated by.”? 

Ordinarily, when the term “perceive” is used intentionally, we are able 
to say that a man may observe (be sensibly stimulated by) a dog and yet 
perceive, not a dog, but a fox. Professor Reichenbach’s analysis, however, 
has the consequence that, if a man observes a dog, he also perceives a dog. 
Thus, although the analysis would allow us to say that, on a certain occa- 
sion, a man may observe a fox and yet perceive a dog, it would forbid us 
to say that, on this occasion, the man does not perceive a fox. 

One might be tempted to restrict the term “observes,” in Professor 
Reichenbach’s analysis, in such a way that a man may be said to observe 


